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The “Handbook of Diagraming,” first published in 1894, has 
been widely used, and has met with general commendation. In 
presenting this new and revised edition, advantage is taken of the 
opportunity to add several pages of new matter, which, it is hoped, 
will make the work even more helpful. 

Attention is again called to the fact that this little work, 
though not elaborate, will be found to contain all that is essential 
to the complete analysis of the English sentence, and may be used 
with equal advantage either as an independent text or for supple- 
mental and review work. 

The outlines of the parts of speech have been found very ad- 
vantageous in the class-room. ; 

The advantage of using a system of mapping or diagraming 
the sentence in connection with the study of grammar and analy- 
sis long ago ceased to be an experiment, and is recognized by most 
teachers as a necessity. Other things being equal, that system is 
best which is simplest and is, at the same time, capabie of ex- 
pressing all the relations of words in the sentence. The belief 
that these qualities, simplicity and efliciency, have been attained, 
is the only excuse offered for this addition to the various systems, 
of diagraming already in use. 

The advantages claimed are the following: 

1. In general, all the advantages of a straight line system. 

2. It recognizes all the elements of the sentence, principal and 
subordinate, and makes a clear-cut distinction between them. 

3. Compels the pupil to think not only wuar aterm modifies, but 
HOW 


4. Shows ata glance the kInpD of modifier. 
5. Enables the teacher and the class to know just what is in the - 


mind of the pupil. 


6. Is simple, therefore easy to learn. 
7. Economizes space. 
8. All words written horizontally: easy to read. 
9. Only modified terms are underlined, thus distinguishing between 
simple and complex elements. 
10. Can be used in connection with any text book. 


-4. ¢ THE SENTENCE. 


PRINCIPLES. 


I. Subject and predicate on heavy horizontal line, thus: 
Subject | Predicate 
II. Complement set off by a dash, thus: 
Subject | Copula—--Complement. 
Ill. Object designated by a vertical line under the verb, thus: 


Subject | Predicate 
| Object. 


IV. Adjective modifier, by line slanting to left thus: 


1 
Subject | Predicate. 
/ Adjective 


VY. Adverbial modifier, by line slanting to the right, thus: 


Subject | Predicate 
\ Adverbial. 


VI. Independent terms, by entire separation from rest of sen- 
tence. (See Example 9.) 


VII. Subject of infinitive, object relation (Prin. III), shown by 
a secondary vertical line, thus: 


I | want 


him 
to go. 


VIII. Pure conjunctions are enclosed in parentheses-—-( ). 


IX. Words supplied are enclosed in brackets—[_ ]. 


i 
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EXAMPLES. 5- 
EXAMPLES. 
SIMPLE SENTENCES. 
Birds sing. 
Birds | sing. (Prin. I) 
Lead is heavy. 
Lead | is——heavy. (II) 


He is at liberty. 


He | is——at liberty. 


“at liberty’’—phrase used as a complement. 
Men love money. 
Men | love 
| money. 
(IIT) 
Henry studies grammar and arithmetic. 


Henry | studies 


| grammar (and) arithmetic. 
(III) 
John lost Henry’s ball. 
John | lost 
| ball. 


/ Henry’s 
Washington the soldier became president. 


Washington | became——president 
’ soldier 
¢ / the , 
“soldier” an appositive of ‘‘Washington.”’ 


The sun shines brightly. 


sun | shines 


/ The \ brightly. 
John, shut the door. 
John, [you] | shut 


| door. 


THE SENTENCE. 


Se 


10. He gave Sarah a book. 


\ | book. 
joes 
Sarah 


“Sarah’’—indirect object, therefore an adverbial modifier. 


11. We have chosen him chairman. 


We | have chosen 

| him——chairman. 
him—direct object. (III) 
chairman—predicate-object. (II) 


12. He has been chosen chairman. 


He | has been chosen——chairman. 


15. <A life of prayer is a life of heaven. 
life | is——life 


A a 
/ot prayer of heaven. 


14. The excessive labor undergone in preparing for his exam- 
ination occasioned a dangerous illness. 


labor occasioned 
The | illness. 
excessive a 
undergone / serious 


in preparing 
\.for examination 
/ his 


15. King James wrote a | treatise on the heinous crime of using 
tobacco. 


King James wrote 
| treatise 


a 
on crime 


the 
heinous ~ 


of using 
| tobaceo. 


EXAMPLES. ii 
He walked a mile. 
He | walked or He walked 
“mile. f \[ | mile. 
a jae 


Industry and economy secure Success. 


Industry (and) economy secure 
| Success, 


Compound subject. 


Life was bright and joyous. 


Life was——bright (and) joyous. 
Com pourd Complement. 


He buys and sells horses. 


He buys (ana) Sells sells 


“ ; | horses. 

20. To seem is not to be. 

To seem | is——to be. 
N\ not 

+ 21. It is pleasant to see friends. 
| 22. We want him to go. 
to see [ 
Al “| | friends. We Waa 
It | | is——pleasant ‘ 

[Teo eee | him 

“Tt”’— anticipative subject. | to go. 


“to see”’—real subject. “him to go”—object 
“him’’—subject of ‘to go.”? (VII) 


23. I want John to become a lawyer. 
| 


I | want 


| John 

| to beeome——lawyer 

i a 
“John”’—objective subject of *‘to become.”’ 
‘“lawyer’—objective case in predicate with ‘‘to become.’ 


4, They were forbidden the premises. 


| 
They | were forbiddeu 
\ premises. 
thie 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29, 


THE SENTENCE. 


COMPLEX SENTENCES. 


The man whom you saw is my father. 


man | is father. 
The / my 
you | saw 


Adjective clause. 


‘ 


Whatever is, is right. 


Whatever | is, \ 


BSA ae 


| | is——right. 
Noun clause. 
Who steals my purse steals trash. 


Who | steals 
Beis | purse 
/my * 


| steals 
| trash. 
“Who steals my purse” is a noun clause used as subject. 


A kind boy avoids doing whatever injures others. 


boy avoids 
A 
[ina | doing 


whatever | injures 
| | others. 


“Whatever injures others’’—noun clause, object of ‘‘doing.’”” 
I know why you are sad. 
I | know 


you are——sad. 
\why 
| 


EXAMPLES. 2 


30. The truth is that I am tired of ticking. 


(that) | 
I am——tired 
NZ Nof ticking. 
ly 
truth | is—- 
/ The 


“That I am tired of ticking’’—noun clause used as a complement. 
“that’’—introductory conjunction. 


31. If I go, you must remain. 
« | 
you | must remain. 
(if) 


I] go, 
aso NE Ee 


“Tf I go”’—adverbial clause, 
“Tf’—ecnjunction, 


32. The gentleman who was dressed in brown-once-black had 
a sort of medico-theological exterior, which we afterward found 
to be representative of the inward man. 


gentleman | had 
The | sort 
who | was dressed a 
{  \in brown- of exterior, _ 
Ties once black * medico-theological 
we | found 
\ afterward 
é _ which 
to be——representative 
\of man, 
the 
inward 


33. He is so good that he is good for nothing. 
He is— good 


SO ----- (that) , 
. he | is——good 
\for nothing. 


“that’’—conjunction. correlates with “so.’’ 


34. He is as tall as you. 


Ke 
el 
® 


is 
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35. The harder you study, the more you will learn. 


you will learn. 
| more 
the ----- | 


harder 


“more’’—adjective used as noun, but takes adyerbial modifier. 


“The—the”’—separately, are adverbs of degree; together form a correlative ~ 
conjunction, . 


36. I shall go if the weather permits. 
37. We meet in joy, though we part in sorrow. 


I | shall go We | meet 
Wap) \Fainisjoy.; 
\ weather | permits. (though) 
(as SERN we | part 


Sin sorrow. 


38. Where snows falls, there is freedom. 


freedom. | is 


\ snow | falls, 
, Where’ 
Niners 


COMPOUND SENTENCES. 


39. Talent is something, but tact is every thing. 


40. We looked and listened, nevertheless we saw and heard 
nothing. 
| | 
Talent | is——something, We | looked (and) listened, 
(but) (nevertheless) 
tact | is——thing. we | saw (and) heard 


| coe “ea 


| nothing. 


EXAMPLES. lat 


PECULIAR CONSTRUCTIONS. 


41. heard of your being sick. 
42. His breaking the window led to his being punished. 


T heard breaking | led 
a i ee pe ra ste a 
of belug——sick. , His | window to being punished. 
/your the his 


43. The bridge having collapsed, the train was wrecked. 


train | was wrecked, 


/the 
bridge 
The 


| having collapsed, 


“The bridge having collapsed,” is an independent element, but expresses an 


adverbial idea, hence the line sloping, but disconnected. 


Distinguish between these two: 
44. He was taught grammar. See Ex. 24. 
45.. He was chosen leader. See Ex. 12. 


He | was taught He | was chosen——leader, 
ee ES ia ne Se a 


grammar. 
46. He ordered them to be punished. 
47. I want him to be a lawyer. 
~He | ordered I | want 
| him 


| to be——lawyer. 
a 


them 
to be punished, 


Distinguish between the following: 
48. I heard him go. 
49. I want him to go. 
50. ‘I told him to go. 

I | heard 

| him——[ ] go. 
“him’’—object, ‘‘[ | go”’—used as pred,—adj. modifier. 
iS | want 
| | him 


| to go. 4 
“him to go’’—obj. ‘thim’’—sutject of “to go.’ 


es 
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I | told 
| to go. 
him 
“to go”’—direct obj. ‘“him’’—indirect obj. 


51. He cut the wood short. 
The wood was cut short. 


He eut wood was cut -—short. 
aE Na I a SS 
| wood——short /Lhe 
/The 


52. The boy came home whistling. 


boy | ecame——whistling. 
/The \home 


53. Having sold my farm, I shall remove to Iowa. 


T | shall remove 
\to Iowa. 
[saving sold 
| farm, 
/my 


54. I saw the train start. 
55. I saw the letter opened. 


1 saw I saw 
| train—[to] start. | letter— opened. 
/the /the 


‘“{to] start’’- -infinitive. 
“opened’’—participle. 
Both are used as predicate-object. 


OUTLINES, 1s 


OUTLINES 
OF PARTS OF SPEECH WITH EXAMPLES. 
er. NOUN. 
i. Kinds. 


a. Proper; Boston, Angola. 
b. Common; boy, beauty. 


Class—name of object, man, locomotive. 
Collective—name of group, herd, jury. 


( Abstract (true)—name of quality or con- 
b. Abstract.” $ dition—virtue, health. 
| 


- a. Concrete. 


erbal—naine of action—defeat, gamb- 
L ling. 
2. Properties. 
a. Gender. 
a. Masculine; man, poet. 
b. Feminine; woman, poetess. 
c. Common; parent, pupils. 
d. Neuter; book, bee. 
b. Person. 
a. First. I, Grover Cleveland, hereby, etc. 
b. Second. John, shut the door. 
c. Third. Henry has gone. 
ce. Number. 
a. Singular; horse, mouse, man-servant. 
b. Plural; horses, mice, men-servants. 
d. Case. 
a. Nominative. 
1. Assubject. Birds sing. 
2. As predicate. Lead is metal. 
3. By apposition. Mr. Brown, the tailor, was here. 
b. Possessive. 
1. Denoting ownership. John’s book. 
2. Denoting authorship. Harvey’s grammar. 
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OS 


Denoting origin. The moon’s radiance. 


4. Denoting kind. Memn’s shoes. : 
5. Descriptive, or Characteristic. A day’s wages. 

6. With a participle. Henry’s coming late was bad.. 
7. By exclamation. Oh my/ 

8. By apposition. Paul the apostile’s writings. 


Gu ODIeetivie: 
1. Direct object. Peter studies algebra. 
*2. Indirect object (Dative obj.). He gave Surah a book. 
3. Object of a preposition. He went to town. 
+4. Adverbial objective. He went home. He traveled 
tramp-fashion. 
5. Subject of infinitive. I want zim to. go. 
6. In predicate with infinitive. L want him to bea tans 
yer. 
£7. Predicate object. They chose him /eader. 
8. By exclamation. Ah me! 
9. By apposition. I saw Agassiz the scéentist. 
d. Nominative-absolnte. 
By direct address. John, come here. 
3y exclamation. Warwick! Warwick! 
5. With a participle. We continued our journey, the 
rain being over. 
4. By pleonasm. . Your son, where is he? 
5. By position. The Spy. 
6. By apposition. John, my boy, where have you eens 


1h, Buoy sssaliavaay 
ends: 


*Indirect Object is sometimes erroneously parsed as object of a prepo- 
‘sition understood. 
+Objective adverbial is sometimes parsed as object of a preposition un- 
derstood. (Harvey’s Rule VIII.) 
{Predicate object is also called factitive object, objective complement, 
secondary object, objective-predicate-noun modifier, supplementary ob- 
ject,.ete. 


OUTLINES. 5 


a. Descriptive. 
a, Common, Good boys. 
b. Proper British soldiers. 
c. Participial. <A broken slate. 
b. Definitive. 
a. Article. 
1. Definite; the. 
2. Indefinite; @ or an. 
b. Demonstrative; this, that, former, yonder, ete. 
c. Numeral. 
L—Definite. 
a. Cardinal; are, tevo, three, ete. 
b.. Ordinal, first, third, ete. 
2. Indefinite, any, many, each, none, ete. 
2. Properties. 
(a. Number; this, these.) 
b. _ Comparison. 
a. Ixind. 
1. Ascending; sweet, sevecter, seveetest. 
2. Descending; small, less small, least small. 
b. Degree. 
1. Positive; good. 
2. Comparative; better. 
3. Superlative; best. 
@.; Form. 
- 1. Terminational; bold, bold-er, bold-est. 
2. Adverbial; beautiful, more beautijal, mest beautiful 
3.. Irregular; bad, worse, worst. | 


Ill. PRONOUN. 
i. Kinds. 
a. Personal. 
*(Possessive, mine, ov7's, thine, yours, his, hers, theirs.) 


*Personal pronouns show by their form (spelling) whether they are of 
the first, second, or third person. The so-called Possessive pronouns do 
this, hence are properly forms of the Personals; but they are more than 
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a. Simple; I, thou, he, she, it. 
b. Compound; myself, etc. 
1. Intensive. I myself saw him. 
2. Reflective, I saw myself. 
b. Relative. e 
*q, Simple; who, which, what, that, (as, but). 
b. Compound; whoso, whoever, etc. 
tc. Indefinite Relative; what, who, which, ete., (with ante- 
cedent implied. 
td. Interrogative; who, which, what. 
e. Adjective pronoun; this, all, any, etc., when used as 


substantives. : 
f. Indefinite; someone, anything, nobody, ete. 
2. Properties. 


(Same as noun.) 
3. Antecedent or Subsequent. 


IV. VERB. 
1. Kinds. 
a. As to form. 
**q, Regular; fear, feared, feared. 
+7. Irregular; go, went, gone. 


mere Personal pronouns because they not only represent the antecedent 
but suggest the thing possessed. They are always substantives and in 
the nominative or objective case. j 

*WHO, WHICH and WHAT are pure Relatives; THAT, AS, and BUT are 
substitutes for relatives. 

+The Indefinite Relative wHA7, etc., never has an antecedent expressed. 
and always introduces a noun clause. They are sometimes called con- 
junctive pronouns. 

{Interrogative pronouns are found only in principal clauses or in direct 
quotations: Relatives only in subordinate clauses. 

|The Subsequent is a grammatical fiction. The Interrogative pronoun 
really agrees with an antecedent conceived in the speaker’s mind before 
the question is asked. 

**A regular verb is one whose past tense and perfect participle END in 
-ED, aS LOVE, LOVED, LOVED. 

yrAn irregular verb changes its stem in forming the past tense or per- 
fect participle, as GO, WENT, GONE; HEAR, HEARD, HRARD. 


a OUTLINES. ye 


b. As to use. 
*qa. Transitive. Men love money. 
6. Intransitive. 
1. Complete. Horses ra. 
+2. Incomplete or Copulative. Horses are animals. 
2. Properties. 
*a. Voice. 
a. Active. Columbus discovered America. 
b. Passive. America was discovered. 
tb. Mode. 
a. Indicative. Birds sing. 
6. Subjunctive. O that I were rich! 
(c. Potential. -I can go.) 
d. Imperative. Go. 


. e. Infinitive. I want to go. Boys enjoy skating. 
(f. FParticiple.) 
i Present. Running, I fell. : 


2. Perfect. Overcome, I yielded. 
3. Compound. Having gone, I returned. 
je. Tense. 
a. Primary. 
i. Present. I run. 


*A transitive verb is one whose action is exerted upon some person 
or thing. If the action is exerted upon the obsEcT, the verb is in the 
ACTIVE voice; otherwise it is in the PASSIVE voice. 

+A copulative verb is one followed by some word or expression which 

’ refers to the subject. 

tThe Indicative mode states a fact or asks a question about a fact. 

The Subjunctive mode states the act not as real but as THOUGHT OF. 
The Potential, which is really a form of the Indicative, is best known 
by its signs. It is usually no longer treated as a distinct mode. 

The Infinitiye merely names the action, being or state. It is really a 
verbal noun. ; 

The Participle always assumes, never asserts the action, and is in 
reality a verbal adjective. 
- |\Primary tenses represent the action indefinite as regards completion 
Secondary tenses represent the action as completed. 


| 
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2. Past. IL ran. 
38. Future. I shall run. 
b. Secondary. 
1. Present perfect. I have run. 
2. Past perfect. I had run. 
3. Future perfect. I shall have run. 


d. Person. 
a. First, second, and third. 
e. Number. 


a. Singular and plural. 
V. ADVERB. 
1. Classes. 
a. Common. Birds sing sweetly. 
b. Interrogative. Where are you going. 
*e, Conjunctive. Iam going when you return. 
2. Kinds. 
Time. Come nov. 
Place. Stay there. 
Cause. Why do you stay? 
Manner. He got the money honestly. ~- 
te. Degree. They lived very happily. 
f. Modal. Snow is not blue. 


VI. YPREPOSITION. 


1. Kinds. 
a. Simple. He went into the house. 
|b. Complex. The Rhine fiows out from among the Alps. 


pe oe 


*Conjunctive adverbs are found only in subordinate clauses. They 


always modify some word in the subordinate clause and are used to intro- 
duce the subordinate proposition. 

Adverbs of degree modify adjectives and other adverbs; the others 
modify verbs. 

}Prepositions once were adverbs, hence when ‘a preposition loses its 
object it goes back to its original use as an adverb. Any adverb, on re- 
ceiving an object, becomes a preposition. 

| Strictly speaking, ““Among the Alps’’ is object of ‘‘from.”’ 


— 
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VIl. CONJUNCTION. 
1. Kinds. 
a. Co-ordinate. 

a. Copulative. James and John: 
6. Alternative. James o7 John: 
c. Adversative. Not James but John. 
d. Illative. James, therefore John. 

*b. Subordinate. 


‘1. Time. Flowers bloom when spring 
> ; comes. 
es eh weet J 2. Place. Come where the lilies bloom. 
MNES | 3 Manner. Read as I tél you. 
V4. Degree. He is.as tall as I. 
(5. Cause. He came because he was 
sent for. 
6. Comparison, He is taller than I. 
7. Condition. Jf itrain, I shall not go. 
b. Pure Con- | 8. Concession.. Z'hough it rain, I shalk 
junctions. |} _ go. 
9. Purpose. He studies that he may 
learn. 
10. Result. He studied so that he 
| learned. 


\ 


¢. Relative Pronouns. The manwho was here is my father. 
d. Relative Adjectives. He sent what money he had. 
te. Correlative. Both James and John. Not as tall as his 
brother. 


) VIL. .INTERJECTION. 
Example: Alas! What shall I do? 


*Subordinate conjunctions are used ALWAYS to introduce subordinate 
clauses. 

+Correlative conjunctions may be either co-ordinate or subordinate. 
Each part of the correlative retains its own syntax. Any conjunction at. 
the beginning of a noun clause is said to be INTRODUCTORY, i. e., it is 
used merely to introduce the clause. 
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THE INFINITIVE. 
*1. Kinds. 
a. Simple, or Root Infinitive. He likes to skate. 
b. In-ing, or Gerund. He enjoys skating. 
2. Forms. 
a. Present; to go, going. 
b. Perfect; to have gone, having gone. 
3. Uses. 
ae NS NOUN: 
a. As subject. Zo lie is wrong. Lying is wrong. 
6b. In predicate. Ourduty isto try. His vocation is prac- 
ticing medicine. 
ce, Object of verb. I want to go, He tried selling books. 
d, Object of preposition. He is about to start. Fond of 
reading. , 
te. Adverbial objective. The subject is worth considering. 
f. Subject of infinitive. He knows to steal to be wrong. 
He knows stealing to be wrong 
g. In predicate with infinitive. He declares to lie to be 
to deceive. He declared lying to be deceiving. 
h, Independent 7’o tell the truth, I was not here. Mak- 
ing a long story short, he lost his. way. 
i. By apposition. The command to march was given. 
His occupation, writing for the papers, is a pleasant 
one. 
b.. As Adjective. 
a. Attributive. Money to loan. 
b. Predicative. 
1. As complement. He is to go. 
2. As predicate-object. I saw him come. 


*The Infinitive in -ing is used always as a noun; the Simple Infinitive 
may be used as noun, adjective, or adverb. 
+Only the Infinitive in -ing is used as Adverbial Objective. 
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e. As Adverb. 
a. Modifying a verb. 
1. Denoting purpose. We study to learn. 
2. Denoting cause, We rejoice to see you. 
3. Denoting manner. The world moves to swit us. 
b. Modifying an adjective. Ready to go. 
c. Modifying an adverb. Old enough to go to school. 


THE PARTICIPLE. 


1- Kinds. 
a. Present; writing, being written. 
Dea eertect; ————— wretten. 


ce. Compound; having written, having been written. 
2. Forms. 
a. Active; writing, having written. 
b. Passive; being written, written, having been written. 
3, use. 
~a. As adjective. 
a, <Attributive. The boys running soon reached home. 


oo b. Predicative. 


1. Complement. Her dress became entangled in the 
bush. 
_— 2. Predicate object. <I saw them coming. 


The Participle is always a verbal adjective, and therefore is to 
be distinguished from the Infinitive in -ing, which is always a 
verbal nown, 

The perfect participle is always passive. 

A few grammarians give to the Participle the construction of 
an adverb in such expressions as: He came running; Charles came 
home whistling. It is best, however, to treat the Participle al- 
ways as a verbal adjective. There is really no difference between 
“He came home whistling,” and ‘‘sHe came home sick. 


Nors.—The Infinitive and Participle, as well as all the parts of speech 


“will be found discussed much more fully in the Author’s ‘Helps and 


Hints in Grammar.” 
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EXERCISES FOR ANADYsrs. 


Tur WorD AS PRINCIPAL ELEMENT. 


1. Horsesrun. 2. Children play. 3. Slavery has existed. 
4. Hope may have been deferred. 5. Victory shall have been 
won. 6. Godislove. 7. Intemperance is a vice. 8. George 
III. was king. 9. Governor McKinley has been chosen presi- 
dent. 10. Socrates was a philosopher. 11. Leadis heavy. 12. 
Henry seems cold. 13. Ifeel contented. 14. They became 
wiser. 15. He was considered lucky. 16. The light was called 
day. 17. Garfield became president. 18. It was deemed expe- 
dient. 19. The lessons were thought difficult. 20. Charles 
came whistling. 


THE WoRD AS UBJECTIVE ELEMENT. 


1. Farmers raisegrain. 2. Wehonor the brave. 3. Boys 
‘like skating. 4. Patriots we admire. 5. Merchants sell goods. 
‘6. We enjoy sailing. 7. Franklin invented lightning-rods. 
8. Columbus discovered America. 9. Shun evil. 10. Know 
thyself. 11. Tire tries gold; misery tries brave men. 


In the following, distinguish between the object and the com- 

plement: 1. The water tastes warm. 2. The rose became her, 
‘3. The-canal boy became president. 4. Good boys make good 
men. 5. A good teacher makes a good school. 6. The milk 
turned sour. 7. Man became a living soul. 8. The dog went 
mad. 9. The dog ran the cows. 10. He was found to be right. 
11. Henry was chosen spokesman. 12. I would rather be right 
than be president. 13. What does he seem tobe? 14. The boy 
came whistling. 15. Fast and furious grew the fun. 16. He 
made a great success. 17. The boys were playing ball. 18. 


i ati eth Ble 


bo 
(SU) 


SENTENCES FOR ANALYSIS. 


Ie Boys like playing ball. 19. We enjoy studying language. 20. 
_ Clean linen is regarded as the alphabet of gentility. 


PREDICATE-OBJECT. 


1. They chose him mayor. 2. My brother calls sleighs ent- 
ters. 3. The President appointed Mr. Blaine Secretary of State. 
4. They made hima colonel. 5. We consider him an honest 
“man. 6. God called the light day. 7. They named the boy 
John. 8. They pronounced him a forger. 9. We thougnt him 
honest. 10. He painted the house red. 11. He made the 
Pcrooked stick straight. 12.. What do you call that? 13. In 
the first miracle, Christ made water wine. 14. The sailor makes 
the sea hishome. 15. We thought him hale and strong. 16. 
'Swift’s deafness made conversation Cifficnlt. 17. Ambition has 
made many men hypocrites. 18. Gambling fiuds aman a cully, 
and leaveshimaknave. 19. Vanity makes the whole world 
- false. 


WoRD AS ADJECTIVE ELEMENT. 


| 1. Great wits jump. 2. Much graceful poetry has been writ- 
Bite, 3p A great mind is a great fortune. 4. A king’s wrath 
appears heavy. 5. An honest heart possesses a Kingdom. 6. 
Horses draw heavy wagons. 7. Great events produce great 
minds. 8. Virtue is called earth’s only unfading flower. 9. A 
virtuous, religious, industrious education is the best inheritance. 
10. The Romans assisted their allies. 11. Bethoven, the great 
composer, wasdeaf. 12. The word KNOWLEDGE implies three 
_ things: truth, proof and conviction. 13. Birds, singing, delight 
us. 14. The boy, having finished the task, began playing. 
15. The officer found him dead. 16. All Americans love the 
poet Longfellow. 17. Old age seems an incurable disease. 18. 
Those pretty little books have all been sold. 19. Light but fre- 
quent gains make the purse heavy. 20. Youag men should 
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study manners, proper dress and proper courtesy. PA eee st sor 
geon must have an eagle’s eye, a lion’s heart, and a lady’s hand. : 
22. Washington’s career as soldier and statesman was lofty, 
brave, and patriotic. 3 


Toe WorbD AS ADVERBIAL ELEMENT. 


1. He speaks very fluently. 2. Speak gently. 3. He trav-_ 
eled tramp-fashion. 4. The book cost a dollar. 5. The speech 
was highly effective. 3. He looks like his brother. 7. He rode 
a bicycle a mile. 8 Westruck the vessel just amidship. 9. 
The field is not worth plowing. 10. She sang very gaily. 11. 
He seems very joyful. 12. Come home early. 13. He was al- 
most exhausted. 14. The man fell stone dead. 15. The milk 
quickly turned sour. 16. The master will doubtless be informed. 
17. Robbers were very often easily found there. 18. Rather 
long lessons were then quite often given. 19. Innocent men are” 
sometimes punished most severely. 20. All these exceedingly 
troublesome persons should not have been admitted even then. 


Distinguish between adverbial element and complement: 1. 
The power of habit grows very strong. 2. The rose smells 
sweet. 3. The brick feels rough. 4. Helooked carefully. 5. 
They returned disappointed. 6. The horses were driven all day. 
7. Heis present. 8. They are here. 9. The soldiers fought 
bravely. 10. He is considered honest. 11. I feel aguish.. 12. 
Those boys have behaved badly. 13. The butter came soft. 14. 
The bread was baked brown. 15. The boys came early. 16. 
Colder and louder blew the wind. 


REVIEW. 


1. Quiet serenity usually attends a virtuous life. 2. An hon- 
est heart possesses a kingdom. 38. The prudent and successful 
man must necessarily be a thoughtful man. 4. The righteous 
were then the rulers. 5. Old age seems an incurable disease. 
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6. A few very small men could have been seen quite recently 
just here. 7. John, shut the door. 8. The bridge having col- 
lapsed, the train was wrecked. 9. The stars, they shall shine 
forever. 10. Very trivial causes sometimes determine very im- 
portant events. 11. I saw Mr. Brown, the lawyer, this morning. 
12. Repentance quickly follows hasty actions.. 13. His broth- 
-er’s offence will not condemn him. 14. A disposition so admir- 
aa able will always secure universal regard. 15. Mr. Hodge, the 
farmer, hired Mr. Olds, the mason. 


PREPOSITIONAL PHRASE AS PRINCIPAL ELEMENT. 


1. In the morning is the best time to fish. 2. From morning 
to night is called day. 3. George is without apenny. 4. He is 
at dinner. 5. They are in health. 6. The coat was without 
' seam. 7. The righteous were then in authority. 8. The lady 
was of royal blood. 9. Some men seem above common trade. 
10. His authority was of short duration. 


. PREPOSITIONAL PHRASE AS ADJECTIVE ELEMENT. 


1. A man of straw was prostrated. 2. Thecity of Mexico is 
beautifully situated. 38. The man at the masthead descried an 
iceberg. 4. A man of honor will never betray his friends. 5. 
- Confidence in the uncertain results of war seems foolish. 6 
The passions of some men seem under no control. 7. The aid 
of a good citizen is never without its beneficial effect. 8. He 
has a poor idea of misery. 9. Man has a daily work of body 
and mind. 10. Good manners are the blossoms of good sense 
and good feeling. 11. The paths of virtue are those of pleasant- 
ness and peace. : 


PREPOSITIONAL PHRASE AS ADVERBIAL ELEMENT. 


1. He lives in Boston. 2. They are fond ofsociety. 3. The 
woman fainted from fright. 4. The party was traveling for 
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pleasure. 5. Where do you come from? 6. By straining every 
nerve you may succeed. 7. Burgoyne surrendered at Saratoga. 
8. High on a throne of regal state Satan exalted sat. 9. The 
stage will arrive toward morning. 10. The soldier fights for 
glory. 11. The height of a mountain was measured with ac- 
curacy. 12. The. water rushed like a torrent. 13. The anchor 


clung to the rock with tenacity. 14. The walls of Babylon were. 


fifteen miles long. 15.| The coat is too gay for an old man. 
16. She is modest to excess. 17. The apples are ripe enough 
for use. 18. Fools judge only by events. 19. The horses were 
beaten nearly to death. 20. The designs of Cromwell were 
checked partly by the Puritans. 21. Wagons were seen far be- 
hind the buffaloes. 22. ‘Truth looks freshest in the fashion of 
to-day. 23. A good memory for names and faces is a priceless 
possession in society. 24. A perfect union of wit and judgment 
is one of the rarest things in the world. 


REVIEW. 


1. You have quarreled with a man for coughing in the street. 
2. Attending the battle in person did not bring the king victory, 
3. Germanicus was severely reprimanded by Tiberius for travel- 
ing into Egypt without his permission. 4. In sooth, deceit 
maketh no mortal gay. 5. We prepare boys for useful man- 
hood by teaching them properly, and giving them good examples. 
6. I cannot help considering the Arabian Nights the product. of 
some woman’s imagination. 7. The feeling of having sinned 
is the first and severest punishment of the sinner. 8. Bering 
died in Alaska Dee. 8, 1741, two hours before daylight. 9. The 
old dog, having lost the speed of his youth, was loaded with blows 
and reproaches. 10. I saw them undera green mantling vine, 
plucking the ripe clusters from the tender shoots. 11. In short, 
the colonists were forced into rebellion by the unnatural and 
unjust discriminations of the mother country. 12. Many a dis- 
picabie wretch lies under a macble monument decorated with a 
flattering epitaph. 


} 


SENTENCES FOR ANALYSIS. QT 
INFINITIVE AS PRINCIPAL ELEMENT. 


1. Toerrishuman. 2. Toacquire knowledge is necessary. 


_ 3. It is easy to deceive children. 4. It is pleasant to receive 
- our friends. 5. Itis wrong to hate our enemies. 6. ’Tis not 


in mortals to command success. 7. The best remedy for injuries 


_ is to forget them. 8. The army is to advance. 9. Our duty is 


to try, and our determination to succeed. 10. The imitators of 
Milton seems to place all the excellence of that sort of writing in 
the use of uncouth and antique words. 10. The honor of the 
nationis to be maintained. 12. The manappears to be innocent. 
13. The ship seems to sail very fast. 14. This kind of life is 


e not to be endured. 15. The oldest literary compositions among 


_ all nations are supposed to be songs. 16. To trace the origin of 
dancing would be a difficult task. 17. It is dreadful toa guilty 
- mind to think of thepast. 18. To be contents his natural desire. 


INFINITIVE PHRASE AS OBJECTIVE ELEMENT. 


1. Iwant to go. 2. Iwant tobe useful. 3. -He expects to 
make money. 4. Method will teach you to save time. 5. 
Moses trembled, and dared not appear. 6. I do not remember 
to have heard any ancient or modern story more affecting. 7. 
Industry taught him to hew the wood and chip the stone. 8. 
Cadmus taught the Greeks to use letters. 9. You ought to be 
more diligent. 10. The doves besought the hawk to defend 
them. 


INFINITIVE AS OBJECT OF A PREPOSITION 


1. Henry was about to start. 2. Paul was about to open his 
mouth. 3. None knew thee but to love thee. 4. He does 
nothing except read. 5. I was about to write him a letter. 6. 

The valiant knight seemed about to draw his last breath. 7. 
The king would do anything but save the duke. & No word of 
mine can save the son of Thetis from to die. 
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INFINITIVE PHRASE AS ADJECTIVE ELEMENT. 


Attributive. 


' 1, The bank has money to loan. 2. Glory isa torch to kin- 


dle the noble mind. 3. The best time to stop is at the beginning. 
4. Flee from the wrath to come. 5. The pupils all have les- 
sons tc learn. 6. Scotland had nothing to fear from a princess. 
of this character. 7. Men with no affections and with a great. 
brain are the men to govern the world. 8. Religion has an in- 
fluence upon men to make them obedient to government and 
peaceable to their neighbors. 9. He had given me leave to al- 
low myself-no respite from virtue. 10. His intention to resign 
has been announced publicly. | 


Appositive. 

Ty els: guard gave the command to advance. 2. Senator 
Teller introduced a resolution to pay the obligations of the gov- 
ernment in silvers 3. Delightful task, to rear the tender 
thought! 4. Passionate men ignorantly call it courage to haz- 
ard their lives in their own private quarrels. 5. Her aims were 
simple and obvious—to preserve her throne, to keep England out 
of war, to restore civil and religious order. 6. She forwarded to 
the English leaders a touching invitation to unite with the French. 
7. He insisted on his right to forget her. 8. To suffer and to 
do,—that was my mission. 

Predicative. 

1. Isaw him come. 2. We heard the bell ring. 3. Wesaw 
the stranger start and tremble at the sound. 4. .Along the win- 
try snow we saw a spectral column pour. 5. We watched the 
waters rise and fall. 6. The watchman observed a man skulk 
along the river bank. 7. The world saw Marie Antoinette deco- 
rate and cheer her elevated sphere. 


INFINITIVE PHRASE AS ADVERBIAL ELEMENT. 


Modifying a Verb. 
1. I came to assist you. 2. We grieve to hear of his misfor- 


eed 
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tune. 3. They came to scoff; they remained to pray. 4. We 
stopped to see the consul. 5. Washington sent an officer to re- 


- connoitre the enemy’s camp. 6. They remained to visit their 


friends. 7. I cannot see to spin my flax. 8. Laban went to 
shear his sheep. 9. The people bowed down upon their knees to 
drink water. 10. Music was ordained to refresh the human 
mind. 11. Men are ashamed to be proselytes to a weak cause. 

12. Kindness is laboring in ten thousand different ways to make 
God’s world a happy world. 13. I rambled in the woods to ob- 
serve the habits of the countless feathered multitude abounding 
on every side. ; 
Modifying an Adjective. 

1. The lesson was hard to learn. 2. The work is easy to do. 
3. He was no longer able to bend his thoughts to any public af- 
fairs. 4. The actions of men in high offices are liable to be 
scanned and sifted. 5. He was anxious to make a start. 6. 
The gods are hard to reconcile. 7. Be careful-to dot your i’s and 
cross your t’s. 8. Be ready to start at daybreak. 

Modifying an Adverb. 

1. The apples are ripe enough to use. 2. The child is too 
young to send to school. 3. She was not too high to use her 
arms, nor too low to cultivate her mind. 4. They had gone too 
far to retreat. 


REVIEW OF INFINITIVE PHRASES. 


_/ 1. To be contents his natural desire. 2. ’Tis no dishonor to 
the brave to die. 3. Truth tobe loved need only to be seen. 4. 
To be hurried away by every event is to have no political system 
at all. It is wrong to steal. It is difficult to say “no.” 5. He 
is to go. Our duty is to try. Our orders were to defend the fort. 


_ 6. It is our duty to make good use of ourtime. 7. It is not fit 


for us to sit with rulers of the land. 8. He seemed to be read- 
ing. They appear to be intelligent. 9. Henry appeared to be in 
ahurry. He was thought to be very rich. 10. He made a mo- 
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tion to adjourn. The command to march was given. 11. €on- 4 
gress enacted a law to issue bonds bearing interest at 6 per —— 
12. Complete by adding an infinitive phrase used as appositive. 


The motion—- —was carried. He gave me the advice ——. 13. 
I want to go. They try tolearn. He likes tobe by himself. 14. 
I want to become useful. Charles wants to be a machinist. . 15. 
I like to hear his old war stories. The train began to start. 16. 
I don’t wish to detract from any gentleman’s reputation. 17. LI 
will try to keep the balance true. It 1s easy to sugar to be sweet. 
18. I dare, upon my own ground and in my own garden, to bid 
you leave the place now and forever. 19. He hoped to win the 
prize. The best course is to confess the fault. 20. It is very 
difficult to lay down rules of conduct for others. 21. The secret: 
of a good style is to have proper words in proper places. 22. He 
is about to go. They are about to leave the city. 23. He does 
nothing but read. No word of mine can save the son of Thetis 
from to die. 24. It was his professed purpose to limit the num- 
ber of his wants. 25. One of the hardest things in this world is 
to see the difference between real dangers and imaginary ones. 
26. He has a house to sell. They have wheat to thresh. 27. 
The prize to be won was a beautiful golden brooch. 28. Ihave. 
a desire to be well with my public. 29. There was no time to be. 
lost. Flee from the wrath to come. 30. Strive to please. Strive . 
to be usefully employed. 31. Study to acquire a habit of accu-. 


rate expression, 382. The governor, Don Guzman, sailed to the. 
eastward only yesterday, to look for you. William was invited to . 
attend. 33. We grieved to hear of his misfortunes. We laugh- | 
ed to see him. 34. We should rejoice to hear of the prosperity - 
of others. 35. He did his work to suit me. He was command- 


ed to depart. 36. Don Guzman returned to the river’s mouth to 
find the ship a blackened wreck. 37. Weare easy to persuade. 
Paul was ready to be offered up. 38. I am sorry to part with 
them. Are you mad, to betray yourself? 39. The ground was 
hard to cultivate. The boys were hard to control. 40. We won, 
gold enough to serve us the rest of our lives. 41. But the poor 
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lady was too sad to talk, except to speak to the boys now and then. 
42. To live or not to live, that’s the ques. ion. 43. ‘He to die?” 
exclaimed the Bishop. 44. Weheard the birds sing. We saw 
the sun shine. 45, And out again I curve and flow, to join the 
brimming river. 


NOuUN CLAUSE AS SUBJECT, 


1. Whatever is, is right. 2. Whosoever will, may come. 3. 
That the earth is round has been proven. 4. It is true that he 
_came. 5. That honor and fame are the offspring of labor is the 
eternal law of nature. 6. It was enough that sorrow robed the 
happy home in mourning. 7. Whether the truth will be made to 
appear is uncertain. 8. That children may grow up unrestrained 
seems to be the prevalent opinion. 9. When the train will start 
has not been announced. 10. Where the robbers concealed their 
plunder has not been discovered. 11. It is not known how long 
the play will last. 12. What are vices in one age seem fashions 
in the next. 


NOUN CLAUSE AS COMPLEMENT. 


1. The truth is that I am tired of tickling. 2. This is what 
he said. 3. The watchword then became, ‘Taxation without 
representation is tyranny.” 4. The boast of Augustus was, that 
he found Rome of brick and left it of marble. 5. The last 
words of the great Nelson were, I have done my duty, and thank 
God torit. 6. A principle of natural law is, that it_is the duty 
of parents to provide for the support of their children. 7% An 
old Welsh saying is, “A golden tongue is in the mouth of the 
blessed.” 


NOUN CLAUSE AS OBJECT. 


1. I know what he wants. 2. Despair tells us that difficulties 
are insurmountable. 3.. The farmer deciared that his watch had 


L 
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gained half an hour in the night. 4. I know not whether he will 
go. 5. Tell mewhy we invert the divisor. 6. He inquired, 
‘‘Who comes there?” 7. Do you suppose you will visit the Paris 
Exposition? 8. ‘Poor boy!” said Primrose half aside, what a 
disappointment awaits him!” 9. What it is our, duty to do, we 
must do. 10. Explain what causes the tides. 11. The heathen 
believe that there are many gods. 12. The teacher showed me 
wherein I had erred. 13. Abashed the Devil stood, and felt how 
awful goodness is. 14. Reason tells how love affects us, but 
cannot tell what love is. 15. In life, we perceive that a man is 
very much what he considers others. 


NOUN CLAUSE AS PRINCIPAL TERM OF A PREPOSITIONAL PHRASE 


1. At length he reached to where the ravine had broken 
through the cliffs, 2. He reported nothing except what he had 
seen. 3. He was in earnest in what he undertook. 4. 1 have 
no idea that the story is true. 5. Thereis no doubt that he is 
guilty. 6. All doctors are agreed that this berry stimulates the 
brain and banishes sleep. 7. This affords evident proof that 
Fortune favors the brave. 8. They complained that the honor 
they received did not,reach what they deserved. 9. There were 
many theories as to how the Maine was blownup. 10. He failed 
in that he had not fully counted the cost. 11. Ihave sinned in 
that I have betrayed innocent blood. 


CLAUSE USED AS ADJECTIVE MODIFIER, 
Appositive. 

1. The proverb, “Haste makes waste,” is an old one. 2. Hear 
now the conclusion of the whole matter: fear God and keep His 
commandments. 3. In man this blunder still we feel, all think 
their little set mankind. 4. Remember the saying; “Make hay 
while the sun shines.” 5. Men once believed the theory that the 
earth is flat. .The assumption that our cause is declining is utterly 
gratuitous. 8. The question how we shall do it has never been 
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asked. 9. What do you think of the proposition that all men 
are created equal? 10. There is no truth in the report that your 
_ triend was sent home yesterday. 


_ Attributive. 


e. The man who was here is my father. 2. He whom I loved 
is dead. 3. He that hateth dissembleth with his lips. 4. They 
best can bear reproof who merit praise. 5. They are slaves, who 
dare not be in the right with two. or three. 6. Blessed is the 
man that walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly. 7. Wake, 
wake! allye that sleep! 8. His friends from the city, whom he 
was not expecting, called at his office. 9. That remark that I 
made yesterday is not that that I said that I regretted that I had 
made. 10. Such tears as angels weep burst forth. 11. It was 
a time when men’s souls were tried. 12. To him who in the 
love of Nature holds communion with her visible forms, she 
speaks a various language. 13. Homer is remarkably concise, 
which renders him lively and agreeable. 14. Toward night the 
schoolmaster walked over to the cottage where his little friend 
lay sick. 15. There is no reason why he should not succeed, 
16. A man who cannot mind his own business is not to be trusted 
with the king’s. 17. The year that he died in is unknown. 18. 
The hand by which the cradle is rocked rules the world. 19, 
Time is the stuff that life is made of. 20. Thy breast has ever 
been the cabinet where I have locked my secrets. 21. The com- 
pany a man chooses is the visible index of his soul. 22. Base 
envy withers at another’s joys, and hates that excellence it cannot 
reach. 23. Think that day lost whose low descending sun sees 
from thy hands no noble action done. 


ADVERBIAL CLAUSE. 


Time. 

1. Edward was writing when the mail arrived. 2. The age 
of miracles is past, while that of prejudice remains. 3.. When 
Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war. 4. We must 
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lean on the hand of a guide till we can go alone, 5. Qld 
steals on with noiseless step, while we are merry-making. 
All things were made ready before the king came. 9. I 

pay the vow which my lips uttered when I was in trouble. 10. 
To lead a child over his work again and again until he thoroughly 
knows it, is true teaching. 


Place. 

1. Arts followed where Rome’s eagle flew. 2. And fools 
rash in where angels fear to tread. 3. Smooth runs the > 
where the brook is deep. 4. Where your treasure is, there 
your heart be also. 5. Where snow falls, there is freedom. 
Wherever man is, there is an opportunity of doing good. 7. 
has gone whence’no traveler ever returns. 8. Whither I. ge 
cannot come. 9. Wither thou goest, I will go. 10. Chris 
has carried civilization with it nears it has gone, 


‘Manner ; ee : : & 
1. Speak as you think. (2. Speak the speech as I pron 
it to you. 38. Man yields to custom as he bows to fate. 
as the twig is bent the tree is inelined. ff As” mornin 

Mea} 22 the day, so does the child the man. 6. As charity cov 
titude of sins before God, so does politeness before men. — 
aman thinketh, so is he. .8. <As the teacher, so the 
_As a door turneth upon its hinges, so doth a slothful 
his bed. 10. Men live as if they were born to oe 


: 


et A 


) es 


Degree. ; 
1. Some remedies are worse than the ageas Ghee. e > 
dumb mouth than a br ainless skull. 3. A ia ahi ‘, 


Da Ie OMe man is so ma of cme he who can be © 
want. 6. The deeper the well, the cooler the er. 

Cr more riches a fool has, the greater fool heis. 8. sg more 

inality you have in yourself, the more you will see in other. eC 

\ Ri’ ple. 9. Kind hearts can make December as blithe as A 


‘eer 
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Dae an and Reason. 499391 , 
Jae Rome fell because the people were corrupt. 9 Ararm wa- 


3 ter is softer than cold, for it scours better. 3. @ Our food is always 
i _ sweet, because we earn before we eat. 4. be best servant I 
ever had is myself, for he always does what I wish. 5( The am- _ 
j q 4 bitious man is the greatest enemy to himself, for he torments. 
himself with hopes, desires and cares which he ee avoid. 


bi the child of his old age. 7. \JThe Gailey does ine like the 
book, for he has refused to accept it,| 8..0The prince thought. 
rie choice needless, since all appeared to ive equally happy. 9. in, 
ar: mediately it sprang up because it had not depth of earth. 10, Je Fig 
~ will not call him villian, because it would be un parliamentary, 


since he is privy chancellor, , ev 
privy st | | ye Be: 


Condition. Lepr pk : 2 lek, nr xs 
cog. NM it-rain, Ishall not go. 2. If we wish to cut glass,-we ~~ 

must Te have recourse to the diamond. 3. Should it rain, the tee- bs 

_ ture will be postponed. 4. Except ye repent, ye shall all Eke; j 

vise perish. 5. If you wish another to keep your secret, iarst | - 

ep it yourself, 6. Were all the year playing holidays, to sport | fe 

‘ould be as tedious as to work. 7. He has himseff complevely = 


der control, provided he has learned to control his thoughts. - es od 


“Concession. Bi gs AS at oe See 
) Though it rain, ET shall go. 2. The mind shall ‘banguet. 
~ though the body pine. 3. Though he.slay me, yet will I trust. 
Pe him, 4. ‘Though he was a son, he learned obedignee by the _ — 
ea _. thin gs which he suffered: stig Fancy enervates, that it soothes,. os = 
Vee the heart, 6. Although the place was unfavorable, Dp werthalekts 
. Cesar determined to attack the enemy. ie 
i Uae , i 
" fe studies that he may excel. 2. DBeediligent that you ae 
‘ma; may be foundswithout spot. 3. I came that ye might: have life. 

_ One- half the world must sweat and groan, awhile the other 
may dream. 5. The Peruvians did not fight as the Mexi-. 


wy 


wet 


“ ts f ‘ wei ak 
me Tad ath Was melee Ol on oe 
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eans, that they might glut blood-thirsty divinities with human 
sacrifices. 6. Nature took us in hand, shaping our actions, so 
that we might not be ended untimely by too great disobedience. 
‘7. [have been the more careful, that I might not be the instru- 
ment of hisruin. 8. Regulus gladly gave up his life, that he 
might save his country. 9. Avoid trees in a thunderstorm, lest 
you be struck by lightning. 10. Cast not pearls before swine, 
lest they turn again and rend thee. 


Result. m ; 
1. He is so tall that he is conspicuous. 2. He studied so 


that he became ill. 3. The day was so stormy that we all re- 
mained at horne. 4. We have had so much rain that the ground 
is completely saturated. 5. God makes himself so natural that 


we almost overlook him. 6. Poetry is so subtle, that in trans-— 


lating it from one language to another, it will evaporate. 7. 

euxis painted grapes so well that the birds came to peck at them. 
8. So violent was Heman’s passion that he resolved to extermi- 
nate the Jewish race. 9. The window was so far superior to 
every other in the church, that the vanquished artist killed himself 
in mortification. 


ABRIDGMENTS. 


INFINITIVE WITH OBJECTIVE SUBJECT. , 


1. I wanthim togo. 2, Let the music continue. 3. The 
merchant ordered the goods to be shipped. 4. They wish him to 
become a minister. 5. He judged the prisoner to be guilty. 6. 
At thirty man suspects himself to be a fool. 7. Let'us go home. 


8. Do you intend this answer.to be final? 9. We knew it tobe ~ 


him. 10. We supposedhim to be in earnest. 


INFINITIVE IN -ING WITH POSSESSIVE SUBJECT. 


1. His coming late disturbed the company. of John’s break- 


a Y 
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-ing the window led to his being punished. 3 : Mr. “Mount’s pe- 
‘ing-a farmer promoted his election. “4. Cuba’s ‘being so near 
our coast is one reason why we were interested, in. her struggles for 
freedom. 5. I am much interested in’ his becoming strong 
again. 6. We were not aware of its being he. 


SUBSTANTIVE USED INDEPENDENTLY WITH PARTICIPLE. 


_1. Cesar having crossed the Rubicon, Pompey prepared for 
battle. 2. Jesus conveyed himself away, a multitude being in 
that place. 3. That they were ringleaders in the rebellion being 
shown, the nobility hastily escaped. 4. The plan being thus 
concerted, they immediately put it into execution. 5. The 
enemy appearing, the ship was cleared for action. 6. The ship 
having foundered in mid-ocean, all on board perished. 7. The 
train being late and a storm threatening, we returned home. 


p- 


oT! 
I SENTENCES CONTAINING PARTICIPLES. 


1. I saw the letter opened. 2. I heard the bells tolling. 3. 
I heard my own mountain goats bleating aloft. 4. The boy,. 
having finished his task, went to play. 5. I see his tents pitched 
above Sechem. 6. The miser sits gaping over his money. 7. 
The morning star comes dancing from the east. 8. He passed 
untangled through all the snares of life. 9. The Christian’s 
crosses are ladders leading up to heaven. 10. Every man, being 
the master of his own fortune, must be in some degree the trump- 
eter of his own fame. 11. The ships of Melendez lay becalmed 
in the Bahama waters, slumbering on the glassy sea. 12. A 
fable spun out to great length becomes an allegory. 13. That 
they are furnished with climbers and tendrils being known, you 
can understand how they can mount to so great a height. 14. 
This being true, your whole argument fails. 15. Having sold 
my farm, I shall remove to Iowa. 


\ 
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“MISCELLANEOUS SENTENCES. 


A golden staff his steps supported. 
The dying notes still murmur on the string. 
3. At the heaving billows, stood the meager form of Care. 
: : 4. Then comes the father of the tempest forth, wrapped in 
“thick gloom. 
5., On thy fair bosom, waveless stream, the dipping paddle 
“echoes far, and flashes in the moonlight gleam. 
6. His being a minister prevented his rising to civil power. _ 
7. The crime of being a young man, I shall neither een) 
sto palliate nor deny. 
8. Forgetting the things that are behind, press forward. 
«9, God moves in a mysterious way, his wonders to perform. ~ uit 
| 10. Sealing yonder peak, I saw-an eagle wheeling near its ab = 
11. I sit me down a pensiye:hour to spend. 
eee 1S) possible that Anna will come. 
13. The river was full or floating logs and what not. 
14. Time slept on flowers and lent his glass to Hope. 
a 15. Here I come to tell what I do know. ‘ ca, 
* 16. For cold and stiff and still are they who wrought thy walls 
ANNOYS Arras : 
i7. Hate dogs their days and pikes: stamps their ends- 
18. I tell thee thou art detied. 
19. Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
:20.. A fretful temper may divide 
The choicest knot that may be tied, 
By ceaseless sharp Corrosion. 


Rr 


21. Go to the mat where squalid want reclines. ; 
22. As they sat down, one said to his friend on his eh 


i ey 
shall soon see who is who.” ; 


ae 
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‘Seek not to seed what is impossible for thee. 

; _ athe falling out of faithful friends renewing is of love. ~ 

ceo. OF making books there is no end, and much study is a 
a weariness of the flesh. 

26. ‘To be dull is oftimes construed to be good. 

27. Envy is that dark shadow ever waiting upon a shining 
n m ark. | 

_ 28. Pleasantly rose, next morn, the sun on the village of Grand 


= 29, “He painted the house red. “They found him dead. 

_ 30, They asked him his business. He was asked his business: 
_ 31. ‘Imperial Cesar, dead and turned to clay, might stop a hole 
to keep the wind away. 
im 32. True life is a swimming not with, but against the stream. 
BB. Wherever English poetry-is tead and loved, Bryant’s poems 
nown by heart. 

. He had run so fast that he was out of breath, 
5. I believe with the Persians that ten measures of talk were 


36. It is a strange thing how nets people in general know 
bout the sky. 
What can they see in the longest kingly line in Europe 


ave (eg at runs back to a successful soldier. 


+ 


The fact that he was there was soon known. 
The place whereon you stand is holy ground. 
Sin has many tools, but a lie is the handle that fits them all. 
Within is the fountain of good; and it will ever bubble up, 


dead. 


The diamond cost me yesterday two thousand ducats. 


oa 


it down from heaven, and that the ladies took nine. @ ng, )Qec,' 


Ulysses (as Homer tells us) made a voyage to the regions 


Pera hee WA INN 


ise 


Pm 
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G 45: None knew thee but to love thee, none named thee but to 
praise. 

46. Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 

47. You never need think you can turn over any old falsehood 
without a terrible squirming and scattering of the horrid little 
population that dwells under it. 

\) 48. The wise man is happy when he gains his own approba- 
tion; the fool, when he gains the applause of those about him. 

49. True hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s wings, kings it 
makes gods, and meaner creatures, kings. 

50. The rose, by any other name would smell as sweet. 

51. Silently, one by one, in the infinite»: meadows of heaven, 
blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels. 

52. There dwelt a miller, hale and bold, beside the river Dee. 

58. She loved me for the dangers I had passed. 

54. He works as diligently as if he had to earn his bread. 

55. The play is the thing wherein I’ll catch the conscience of 
the king. 

56. Methinks I see in my mind a happy and puissant nation. 

.57. Through faith we understand that the worlds were framed 
by the word of God, so that things which are seen are not made 
of things which do appear, 

58. Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 

59. Blessed is he who has found his work. 


«2,60. When Portia parted with her husband, she spoke cheeringly 


to him, and bade him pring his dear friend along with him when 
he returned. 

61. Having now brought.all my things on shore, and secured — 
them, I went back to my boat, and rowed or paddled her along 
the shore to her old harbor, where I laid her up. 

62. U learned Sir! you and your learning I revere. 


6B. The noble steed was pausing now 
Upon the mountain’s southern brow. 
64. Lightly and brightly breaks away 


The morning from her mantle gray. 
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_ 65. The oldman looked wistfully across the table, the muscles 
} about his mouth quivering as he ended. 
i * 66. Isat down on one of the benches, at the other end of which 
' was seated a man in very shabby clothes. 

67. The commander rebuked his boldness half seriously, half 
jestingly. 

68. All shod with steel, we hissed along the polished ice. 

69. The uncouth person in the tattered garments dropped on 
both knees on the pavement, and took her hand in his, and kissed 
it in passionate gratitude. 

70. Carrying this fateful letter in his hand, he went down 
stairs and out into the cool night air. 


ep For Romans in Rome’s quarrel, 
Spared neither land nor gold, 
Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 
In the brave days of old. 


' 72. There were forty craft in Aves that were both swift and 
stout. 

73. Huzza for the Arethusa! She is a frigate tight and brave. 

74, The boys were coming out of .the grammar school in 
shoals, laughing, running, whooping, as the manner of boys is. 

75. He found a strong, fierce-looking Highlander with an ax 
on his shoulder, standing sentinel at the door. 

76. An emperor in his night-cap would not meet with half the 
respect of an emperor with a glittering crown. 

77. Then sat they down upon the yellow sand, between the 
sun and moon upon the shore. 

78. The silver light, with quivering glance, played on the wa- 
ter’s still expanse. 
- 79. It is not the greatness of a man’s means that makes him 
independent, so much as the smallness of his wants, 

80. Then forth they all out of their baskets drew great stores 
of flowers, the honor of the field. 

81. There lived at no great distance from this stronghold a 
farmer, a bold and stout man, whose name was Binnock. 


y 
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82. Many consciences were awakened; many hard hearts were 
melted with the tears; many a penitent confession was made. 

83. Her varying color, her clouded brown, her thoughtful yet 

wandering eye, so different from the usual open, bland expression 
of her countenance, plainly indicated the state of her feelings. 
- 84. They kept up the Christmas carol, sent true-love knots on 
Valentine morning, ate pan-cakes on shrove-tide, showed their 
wit on the first of April, and religiously cracked nuts on Michael- 
mas eve. 

85. Here on this beach a hundred years ago, 

Three children of three houses, Annie Lee, 

The prettiest damsel in the port, 

And Philip Ray the Miller’s only son, 
And Enoch Arden, a rough sailor’s lad, 
Made orphan by a winter shipwreck, played 
Among the waste and lumber of the shore. 


86. Where the olive leaves were twinkling in every 
wind that blew, 
‘There sat beneath the pleasant shade a damsel of 
Peru. } ; 

87. The maxim that no people ought to be free till they are 
fit.to use their freedom is worthy of the fool in the old story, who 
resolved not to go into the water till he had learned to swim. 

88.. I will not call him fool, because he happens to be Chan- 
cellor of the Exchecquer. 

89. It cannot lay its hand on these, no more than it can pluck 
his brightness from the Sun. 


90. Then out spake brave Horatius, the captain of the 
gate: i 
“To every man upon this earth death cometh 
soon or late, ; 
And how can man die better than facing fearful 
odds* 


For the ashes of his fathers and the temples of - 


his gods?” 


Ne ye ee ee ee | 
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91. . Recounting the dark catalogue of abuses already suffered, 
and appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude 
of their intention, they shook off forever their allegiance to the 

’ British crown, and pronounced the United Colonies an indepen- 
- dent nation. 

92. Strained to the root, the stooping forest pours a rustling 
shower of yet untimely leaves. 

93. The locusts have no king, ne they go forth all of them by 

bands. 

94. Now the main body of the deer appeared at the head of 
the glen. compelled into a very narrow compass, and presenting 

_ such a formidable phalanx that their antlers appeared at a dis- 
_ tance over the ridge of the steep pass like a leafless grove. 


95. ‘To know is to be certain that something is. 

96. O my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! would God 
I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son! 

97. He bought in the cheapest market and sold where he 
eould get the most for his goods, 


wish Come what come may, 
Time and the hour run through the roughest day. 
9, The mind is its own place, and in itself 
[ Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven. 
Fi, There he stood, working at his anvil, his face radiant with 


exercise and alisdnons: his sleeves turned up, his: wig pushed off 
: his shining forehead, the easiest, freest happiest man in all the 
- world. 
pelo. The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herds wind slowly o’er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And ieaves the world to darkness and to me. 


“102. They that reverence too much old times are but a scorn to 


- the new. 
103. A sharp rattle was heard on the window, which made the 


children jump. 
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104. And seeing the multitude, he went up into a. mountain, | 
and when he was sat his diseiples came unto him, and he opened: 
his mouth and taught them. 

105. Esther was going to see if she could get some eggs for her 
mistress’s breakfast before the shops closed. 

106. The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew; 

The furrow followed free; 
We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. : 


107. The garret windows and house-tops were so crowded with 
spectators that I thought in all my travels I had not seen a more 
popular place. 

108. ‘Major Buckley,” 1 said, “what horse is that?” 


109. One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.—Shake- 
speare, 

110. The force of ideas is never felt till ‘ites are voted down.—_ 
Theodore Tilton. 

LS Great thoughts 

Stand up like church-spires ’mid village cots. 
—Bailey’s Festus, 

112. A word in England is greater than a man in Italy; a thought 
in America is often greater than a cabinet in Europe. 

113. The rainbow of peace now hangs like a flag of victory on 
the rear of the cloud of war.— Beecher. 

114. Let God do his work.—Last words of Robertson, 

115. Style is the gossamer on which the seeds of truth float 
through the world.— Bancroft. 

116. Could we see when and where we are to meet again, we 
would be more tender when we bid our friends ee 

117. It is our hearers who inspire us.— Vinet. 

118. <A judicious reticence is hard to learn, but it is one of the 
great lessons of life.—-Chesterfield. 

119. Our moods are lenses coloring the world with as many dif- 
ferent hues,—Hmerson, 
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120. It is a part of-my religion never to hurt any man’s feel- 
jags.— W. D. Howard. 
121. The secret of influence is will, whether good or bad.—Rob- 
—ertson. 


122. No man can ever rise above that at which he aims. 
“No man ever made a hit who did not strike.”—A. A. Hodge. 


123. In these days nothing is counted so proper as property, 
124. Speaking against time has become one of the fine arts.— 
‘Charles Sumner. 

125. Instruction ends in the school-room, but education ends 
only with life. A child is given to the universe to educate.—- 
Robertson. 

126. The most manifest sign of wisdom is cheerfulness.—Mon- 


rS 


taigne. 
127. Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not 
escape calumny.—Shakspeare. 6 Mea 


128. Accompany your own flag throughout the world, under the 
protection of your own cannon.—Daniel Webster. 
129. If you ever saw a crow with a king-bird after him, you 
get an image of a dull speaker and a lively listener.—Holmes. 
130. A page digested is better than a volume hurriedly read.— 
Macaulay. 
> 131. A man can never be a true gentleman in manner until he 
‘is a true gentleman at heart.—Dickens. 
132. Happiness is thescongruity between a creature’s nature 
and its circumstances. — Bishop Butler. 
133. The mattock will make a deeper hole in the ground than 
lightning. 
~\134.. Always do what you are afraid to dog—Hmerson. 
135. Our modern music is little better than brilliant noise, 
_-which rather irritates than soothes the nerves, 
136. When a man asks your advice, he generally wants your 
an praise.— Chesterfield. 
_ 187. Men cling to what they see through, like an insect to a 
~ pane of glass,—@. Ff. Train. 


. 


138. The man that wants to see me is the man 1 want th see.— 
Payson. 
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139. Rouse thee, heart!—Batley’s Festus. 

140. The men that hope little are the men that go on work+ 
ing.— Beecher. 

141. The blossom cannot tell what becomes of its odor, and no 
man can teli what becomes of his influence and example, that 
roll away from him and go beyond his ken in their perilous mis- 
sion.— Beecher. 

T42. Strong in the goodness of his cause, with his back to the 
throne of God and his feet on the rock of truth, a man can stand 
against the world,—Guthrie. 

143. Where truth and light are concerned, we must be firm as. 
God.— Guthrie. 

144. Whatever is popular deserves attention. a 

145. Exceptional women ought to have excepimnal rights 
Anna H. Dickinson. Sx LS 4 

146. \A man too full of sentiment is like on pyaedendae race 
ain—he soon forms a puddle around him. —WVorzvood. 

,147. What martial music is to marching men, should song ‘be 
to humanity.—Alexander Smith. 

148. Maintain the place where thou standest.— Goethe. 

149. Every glass of beer carries in it a remorseful yesterday and 
a dread to-morrow.—Gleorge Alfred Townsend. ; 
150. Thinking is the talking of the soul with itself.—Plato. | 

151. It is peculiarly American not to be satisfied with any-- 
thing.— Beecher. | 

152. The Grecian sculptors could cut marble like snow.—Hmer- 
SON 

153. O Liberty! how many crimes have been committed in thy, 


” 


name!—Madame Roland. . 
154. Vice stings us in our pleasures, but Virtue consoles us in 
our pains. — Cotton. . | 


155. In heaven hands clasp forever. 
156. Life is like a city full of crooked streets. 
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157. Mythology is religion growing wild.— Schelling. 
158. The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world. 


159. There is even happiness that makes the heart afraid.— 
Thomas Hood. 
160. To live in hearts we leave behind is not to die.—Zhomas 
Campbell. 
161. Christianity feels herself equal to the task of conquering 
the world.—Bishop Simpson, 
162. God made the country and man made the town.—Cowyper. 
165. The fate of the child is always the work of his mother.— 
Napoleon. 
164. Truth fears nothing but concealment. 
165. . The heart must be pure to be fearless. 
—166. It would require an infinite intelligence to project a sue- 
cessful lie.— Dr. Burt. 
167. The poetic instinct turns whenever it touches gold.—Hol- 
land. 
// 168. The essential guilt of suicide is unbelief—despair of God’s 
love and goodness.—F’. W. Robertson. 
169. Do to-day thy nearest duty.— Goethe. 
170. Many of our cares are but a morbid.way of looking at our 
privileges.— Walter Scott. 
171. The world does not require so much to be informed as re- 
minded.—Hannah Moore. 
172. He is a wise man who always knows what to do next. 
173. Hang it! How like to be liked, and what I do to be 
liked! —Charles Lamb. 
174. Before I will do it, I will stay here until the moss grows 
over my eyes.—_John Bunyan. 
; 175, Language is the close fitting dress of thought.—7ench. 
_— 176. The human-heart refuses to believe in a universe without 
a purpose.— Kant. 
177. They sin who tell us love can die. Southey. () , 
178. Geology gives us a key to the patience of ea. “Holland. 
179. To have the deep poetic heart, is more than all poetic fame. 
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180. Truth crushed to earth, shall rise again: 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But error wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies amid his worshipers. — Bryant. 
181. Oh, beware of jealousy; 
It is the green-eyed monster, which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on. --Shakspeare. 


182. Giants in the closets are often but pigmies in the world, — 
Plumer. 


183. To be womanly is the greatest charm of women.—@lad- 
stone. 

184. It is not the poet alone who is born.—Prof. March. 

185. Language is simply a medium for concealing thought.— 
Tallyrand. 

186. The stroke that blasts life’s hope blasts also its smile.—I/ 
Marvel. | 

\ 18%. True love, like Greek fire, is inextinguishable.—Jk Marvel. 

f ‘188. Engineers say that locomotives are always low-spirited, 
and indisposed to work in damp, foggy weather. In this respect 
they are very human. 

189. An advertising people is always a thrifty people. 

190. Whatever is, is right, excepting man’s own sinful self.— 
Dr. A. A. Hodge. 

191. Young men, what are you going to do in the great future? 
—-K. A. Burnell. 

192. I propose to move immediately upon your works.—@en. 
Grant. 

193. With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness 
in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive to finish 
the work we have begun.—JLincoln. 

194. Jerky minds say bright things on all possible subjects, but 
their zigzags rock you to death.—Holmes. 


195. If any man pulls down the American flag, shoot him on 
the spot.—G@en, Dia. 
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196. I vefierate thé man whose heart is warm, 
Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and whose life 
Coincident exhibit lucid proof 
That he is honest in the sacred cause. —Cowper. 


197. Without the Bible, man would be in the midst of a sandy 
desert, surrounded on all sides by a dark and impenetrable hori- 
zon.—Daniel Webster. 


198. Cowardice asks, Is it safe? Expediency asks, Is it politic? 
Vanity asks, Is it popular? But conscience asks, Is it right?— 
Pumnshon. 


199. Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle and low; an exeellent thing in woman. 
—NShakspeare. 

200. God has put Nometiiing nate and good into every heart 
which his hand has created.—Mark Twain. 

201 Death-bed repentance is burning the candle of life in the 
service of the devil, then blowing the snuff in the face of heaven. 
—Lorenzo Dow. 

202. The generous heart 

Should scorn a pleasure that gives others pain. 


208. The Worldly Hope men set their Hearts upon 
a Turns Ashes—or it prospers; and anon 
Like Snow upon the Desert’s dusty face 
Lighting a little hour or two—is gone. —Rubaiyat. 
204. Should a man discover the art of transmuting metals, and 
present us with a lump of gold as large as an ostrich egg, would 
it be in human nature to inquire too nicely whether he had stolen 
the lead?— Lowell. 
’ 205. He made very few rules, and in case one was broken in 
‘spirit or in letter, the delinquent was set up on a high stool be- 
hind a small, long-legged desk, facing the school, and made to 
‘read from the ‘bad boy’s scrap book.— Annie Preston. 


' 206. Even to this day they never hear a thunderstorm of a sum- 
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mer afternoon about the Kaatskill, but they say Hendrick Hudson 


and his crew are at their game of nine-pins.—I7ving. 


207. The question of common-sense is always, What is it good 
for?—a question which would abolish the rose and be answered 
triumphantly by the cabbage.-- Lowell. 


208. Who that'sees the meanness of our polietes but only con- 
gratulates Washington that he is long already wrapped in his 
shroud, and forever safe.—Hmerson. 


209. Yet all experience is an arch wherethrough 
Gleams that untraveled world whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move. . —Tennyson. 


210. Oh, child of France! shepherdess, peasant girl! trodden 
under foot by all around thee, how I honor thy flashing intellect, 
quick as God’s lightning, and true as God’s lightning to its mark, 
that ran before France and laggard Europe by; many a century, 
confounding the malice of the ensnarer, and making dumb the 
oracles of falsehood.— De Quincey. 7 


211. Times grew worse and worse with Rip. VanWinkle as 
years of matrimony rolled on; a tart temper never mellows with 
age, and a sharp tongue is the only edged tool that grows keener 
with constant use.—-Irving. F <<. 

212. The trees have formed their buds in autumn every year 
since trees first waved; yet you will find that the great majority 
of persons have never made the discovery, but suppose that na- 
ture gets up these ornaments in spring. Higginson. 

213. Hither the well was very deep or she fell very slowly, for 
she had plenty of time as she went down to look about her and to 
wonder what was going to happen next.— Lewis Carroll. 

214, On she came, swaying, rocking, plunging, with a great 
whiteness wrapping her abowé like a cloud, and moving with her 
moving.— Hearn. : 

215. Asan oak profits by the foregone lives of immemorial 
vegetable races that have worked over the juices of earth and air 


ry 
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into organic life out of whose dissolution a soil might gather fit 
to maintain that nobler birth of nature, so we may be sure that 
the genius of every remembered poet drew the forces that built it 
up out of the decay of a long succession of forgotten ones.— 
Lowell. 


216. We knew that we were standing atatime of high and 
palmy prosperity, where he had stood in the hour of utmost peril; 
that we saw nothing but liberty and security where he had known 
the frown of power; that we were enjoying everything where he 
had hazarded everything.— Webster. 


217. Boom is not a nice place, and is only remarkable for one 
« thing: that: the majority of the inhabitants have a private opinion 
‘that they can speak English, which is not justified by the facts.— 
Stevenson. 
218. Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, nor the sweet approach of even or morn, 
Nor sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine. —Milton. 


219. What may this mean, 
“That thou, dead corse, again in complete steel, 
Revisitst thus the glimpses of the moon, 
Making night hideous; and us fools of nature, 
So horribly to shake our disposition 


With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls? 
—Hamlet. 


220. Impenetrable! For close together stand the stalks, making 
common cause for soil and light, each but one of many, the fibre 
being better when so grown—as is also the fibre of men.—James 
. Lane Alten. 

221. Bowed’by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 
The emptiness of ages in his face 


And on his back the burden of the world. 
—Markham’s “The Man With the Hoe.” : 
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222. My faith looks up, to thee, 
Thou Lamb of Calvary, 
Saviour divine! 
Now hear me while I pray — 
Take all my guilt away; 
O let me from this day 
Be wholly thine! ' —Ray Palmer. 


228. Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, Heavenly Muse, that on the secret, top 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 
That shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed, 
In the beginning how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of chaos. 

—Introduction to “Paradise Lost.” 


224. The draw-bridge dropped with surly clang, 
And through the dark arch a charger sprang 
Bearing Sir Launfal, the maiden knight, 
In his gilded mail, that flamed so bright 
It seemed the dark castle had gathered all 
Those shafts the fierce sun had shot over its wall 
In his siege of three hundred summers long, 
And, binding them all in one blazing sheaf, 
Had cast them forth; so young and strong, 
And lightsome as a locust leaf, 
Sir Launfal flashed forth in his unscarred mail 
To seek in all climes for the Holy Grail. —Loweil. 


225. It is thought by some people that all those stars which you 
see glittering so restlessly on a keen frosty night in a high lati- 
tude, and which seem to have been sown broadeast with as much 
carelessness as grain lies on a threshing-floor, here showing vast 
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zaarahs of desert blue sky, there again lying close, and to some 
eyes presenting “The beauteous semblage of a flock at rest,” are, 
in fact, gathered into zones, or strata; that our own wicked little 
earth, with the whole of our peculiar solar system, is a part of 
such a zone; and that all this perfect geometry of the heavens, 
the radii in the mighty wheel, would become apparent, if we, the 
spectators, could but survey it from the true center; which center 
may be far too distant for any vision of man, naked or armed, to 
reach.—De Quincey. 


226. The hills are dearest which our childish feet 
Have climbed the earliest, and the streams most sweet 
Are ever those at which our young lips drank — 
- Stoop’d to their waters o’er the grassy bank. 


227. The momentary waves raised by the passing breeze, ap- 
parently born to die on the spot which saw their birth, leaye pe- 
hind them an endless progeny, which, reviving with diminished 
energy in other seas, visiting a thousand shores, reflected from 
each, and perhaps again partially concentrated, go on and on for- 
ever. 


228. Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea. 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


229. God of our fathers, known of old,’ 
Lord of our far-flung battle line, 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 

Dominion over palm and pine— 

T.ord God of Hosts be with us yet, 


Lest we forget—lest we forget! 
—From Kipling’s “Recessional.” 
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230. Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 

O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sod with our bayonets turning, 
By the struggling moonbeams’ misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 
—From “The Burial of Sir John Moore.” 


231. These ages have no memory, but they left 

A recordin the desert—columns strewn 

Ou the waste sands and statues fallen and cleft, - 
Heaped like a host in battle overthrown; 

Vast ruins, where the mountain’s ribs of stone 
Were hewn into a city: streets that spread 

In the dark earth, where never breath was blown 
Of heaven’s sweet air, nor foot of man dares tread, 


The long and perilous ways—the cities of the dona. 


—Bryant. 


232. In our Lord’s being betrayed into the hands of the chief 
.priests and scribes by Judas Iscariot; in his being by them de- 
livered to the Gentiles; in his being mocked, scourged, spit upon, 
and crucified; and in his rising from ‘the dead after three days, 
there was much that was singular, complicated, and not. to be 
easily caleulated on beforehand. 


233. She saw men portrayed upon the wall, the images of the 
Chaldeans portrayed with vermilion, girded with girdles upon 
their loins, exceeding in dyed attire upon their heads, all of them 


princes to look to, after the manner of the Babylonians of Chaldea, . 


the land of their captivity. Hzekiel YYIII, 15. 


234. God, who at sundry times.and in divers manners spake in 
time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these latter 
days spoken unto us by his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of 
all things, by whom also he made the worlds; who, being the 


‘ 
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brightness of his glory and the express image of his person, and 
upholding all things by the word of his power, when he had by 
himself purged our sins, sat down on the right hand of the 
majesty on-high; being made so much better than the angels as 
he hath by inheritance obtained a more excellent name than they. » 
—FHeb. I, 1-4. 


235. - There is, I know not how, in the minds of men a certain 
i PTesage, as it were, of a future existence, and this takes the deep-- 
‘est root and is most discoverable in the greatest geniuses and 
most exalted souls.—Cicero. 


236. Our birth is but-a sleep and a forgetting; 
: sre The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath elsewhere had its setting, 


And cometh from afar. — Wordsworth. 
237 0 ; , Rouse, ye Romans! Rouse, ye slaves! 
‘*. Have ye brave souls? Look in the next fierce brawl ~ 
To see them die. —Miss Metford. - 
238. I see before me the gladiator lie; 


He leans upon his hand—his manly brow 

Consents to death, but conquers agony, 

And his drooped head sinks gradually—— 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow, 
A i From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 

: Like the first of a thunder-shower; and now 

The arena swims around him —he is gone é 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed, the wrétch 

who won. eg —RByron, 


239. He looked at her long and adoringly, not, as he thought, 
because he adored her, but because it was that look should answer 
look; * * * his heart throbbed with hers that they might beat 
in time, he did not love, but he was the perfect lover, he was the 
artist trying in a mad moment to be as well as to do.—James M. 
Barrie. 


THE SENTENCE, 


TO A WATERFOWL. 


Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 
Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As darkly painted on the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along. 
Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean side? 
There is a Power, whose eare 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast, — 
The desert and the illimitable air,— 
Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere; *: 
Yet stoop not; weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 
And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a Summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend 
Soon o’er thy sheltered nes 
Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart: 
He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must treadialone, °°. 
Will lead my steps aright. 


. 


—Bryan t, 
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